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Thierry was their master. His Conqufae de VAngleterre (1825)
is an exhibition of vast learning and minute investigation
into the origins of medieval society. He narrated the life of
a people for five centuries or more, writing epic history
from a minute study of chronicles and legends, and aiming
not only at eloquent narrative, but at philosophic expo-
sition and comment. In the bewildering multitude of
facts of the past he saw one age after another assume
distinct character and tendencies; the forces and laws
which, for good or ill, governed society became clear to
the eye of the scholar.
Mignet was an austere historian, an archivist, who
wrote an admirable History of the French Revolution (1824).
Michelet, who was a teacher at a boys5 school, the College
Rollin, and later professor in the College de France, wrote
a nineteen-volume History of France (1833-67), which
Lanson calls a veritable " resurrection of the past." *
Michelet was passionate and poetic. With vast erudition,
minute examination of sources, he had colour, imagina-
tion, a vibrant style. He was not bourgeois like the rest,
but a man of the people, filled with love and sympathy for
the people, weeping and rejoicing with them: " son histoire
est un chef-d'auvre de Part romantique." 2 His story of the life
of Joan of Arc is a grand poem. Compared with Miche-
let's glowing pages, Henri Martin's sober fifteen-volume
History of France (1833-36) seems to offer little attraction;
yet it is an informing history, and the reader acquires a
firm grasp of French life and institutions convincingly
displayed through the ages by Martin's cqmpetent pen
and mind.
Thiers, however, is the grandest figure in this great
historical group. The squat little man with the thin, harsh
voice had indomitable spirit, industry, knowledge. Seven
years old at the end of the Consulate, when Napoleon was
1 G. Lanson, Histoire de la literature frangaise (1898 edition) 9 p. 1006.
* Ibid., p. 1009.